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2. (jround lying at reft. 

Within an ancient foreft’s ample verge* 

There ftands a lonely but a healthful dwelling. 

Built for convenience, and the uie of lite ; 

Around it fallovss, meads, and paftures fair, 

A little garden, and a limpid brook, 

Bv nature’s own contrivance feems difpos d. Row s J. Shore. 
To Fa'll ow. v. n. To plow in order to a fecond plowing.. 
Begin .0 pl °w U p fallows: ^ ^ 

" r B y „Spou„cl ought to be well plowed and/tfcW the 
Summer betoie. 

Fa'llowness. n.f. [from fallow.] Barrennefs; an exemp- 

tion from bearing fruit, , , c r 

Like one, who, in her third widowhood, doth profefs 

Herfelf a nun, ty’d to retirednefs, 

S’ affefls my mufe now a cha fko fallown efs. Donne. 

FALSE. adj. [falfus , Latin ; faux,faujfe, trench.] 

*kt J ii ._ _whirh is not th< 
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Not morally true; expreffing that which is not thought. 
Innocence (hall make 
Falfe accufation blufh, and tyranny 

Trimble at patience. Shakefpeare s Winter s Tate. 

There are falfe witnefles among men. Ltjtrange. 

2. Not phyfically true; conceiving that which does not exilt. 

For how can that be falfe, which ev ry tongue 
Of ev’ry mortal man affirms for true? 

Which truth hath in all ages been fo ftrong. 

As, loadftone like, all hearts it ever drew. _ Davies. 

A farce is that in poetry which grotefque is m a picture: 
the perfons and aftion of a farce are all unnatural, and the 
manners falfe ; that is, inconfifting with the charters ot 
mankind/ Myden's Dujrejnoy. 

7. Suppofitious ; fuccedaneous. r 

Take a veffel, and make a falfe bottom of coarfe canvals: 
fill it with earth above the canvafs. Bacon's flat. Eijlory. 

4. Deceiving expe&ation. 

The heart of man looks fair to the eye; but when we 
come to lay any weight upon’t, the ground \ vs falfe under us. 

1 L'EJlrange, Fable 54. 

r Not agreeable to rule, or propriety. 

Now, fy upon my falfe French; by mine honour, in true 
Englifh, I love thee, Kate. Shakefpeare s Henry V. 

6. Nothoneft; not juft. 

What thou would ft highly. 

That thou would’ft holily ; would’ft not pla y falfe. 

And yet would’ft wrongly win. Shakefpearcs Macbeth. 

The true prince may, for recreation fake, prove a fafe 
thief; for the poor abufes of the times want countenance. 

Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 

Men are fpunges, which, to pour out, receive; 

Who know falfe play, rather than lofe, deceive. Donne. 
Treacherous; perfidious; traiterous; deceitful; hollow. 

I grant him bloody. 

Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful. 

Sudden, malicious, fmacking of ev’ry fin 
That has a name. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Falfe of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand. Shakefpeare. 

A man to whom he had committed the truft of his perfon, 
in making him his chamberlain; this man, no ways difgraced, 
no ways difcontent, no ways put in fear, turns falfe unto 

Bacon j Henry VII. 

# So haft thou cheated Thefeus with a wile, 

Againft thy vow, returning to beguile 
Under a borrow’d name ; as falfe to me, 

So falfe thou art to him who fet thee free. Dry den* 

The ladies will make a numerous party againft him, for 
being falfe to love in forfaking Dido. Dryd. Virg. Mu. Ded. 
8. Counterfeit; hypocritical; not real. 

Fafe tears true pity moves’, the king commands 
To loofe his fetters. Dryden s JEn. b . ii. 

q. In all thefe fenfes true is the word oppofed. 

To False, v. a . [from the noun.] 

1. To violate by failure of veracity. 

Is’t not enough that to this lady mild, 

Thou falfed haft thy faith with perjury. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

2. To deceive. 

Fair feemly pleafance each to other makes. 

With goodly purpofes there as they fit; 

And in his falfed fancy he, her takes 
To be the faireft wight that lived yet. Fairy Queen , b. i. 

3. To defeat; to balk; to fhift; to evade, as fencers commonly 
do. 

But, Guyon, in the heat of all his ftrife, 

Was wary wile, and clofely did await 

Advantage, whilft his foe did rage moft rife; 

Sometimes athwart, fometimes he ftrook him ftrait, 

And falfed oft his blows t’ illude him with fuch bait. F . Qu. 
This word is now out of ufe. 

Falsehea'rted. adj. [falfe and heart .] 

1 # Treacherous; perfidious; deceitful; hollow. 

The traitorous or treacherous, who have milled others, 
are fevetely punifhed ; and the neutrals <L\i&faifebeaited friends 


and followers, who have ftarted afide like a broken how, he 
1 Bacon s Advice to V 11 hers. 

noted. 

Falsehood, n.f [frovnfalje.] 

1. Want of truth ; want of veracity. 

All deception in the courfe of life is, indeed, nothing elfe 
but a lie reduced to praaice, and falfehood palling from words 
to things. J ... , ^uths Sermons. 

2. Want of honefty; treachery; deceitfulnefs; peihdy. 

3. A lie ; a falfe affertion. 

Fa'lsely. adv. [from falfe.] 

1. Contrarily to truth ; not truly. . r ,. n 

Simeon and Levi fpake not only falfely but mfidioufly, nay 
hypocritically, abufing profelytes and religion. Gov. cf Tongue. 
Already were the Belgians on our coair, 

Whofe fleet more mighty every day became 
By late fuccefs, which they did faljelyhoair. 

And now by firft appearing feem’d to claim. Dryd.Ann Mir. 

Tell him, I did in vain his brother move, 

And yet he falfely faid he was in love; 

Falfely, for had he truly lov’d, at leaft 
He would have giv’n one day to my requeft. Dryd Aureng. 
Such as are treated ill, and upbraided faljely, nnd out an 
intimate friend that will hear their complaints, and endeavour 
to footh their fecret refentments. Addijon's Spectator. 

2. Erroneoufly; by miftake. # iri , . 

He knows that to be inconvenient which we falfely think 

convenient for us. . . Smalridge’s Sermons. 

7. Perfidioufly; treacheroufly; deceitfully. 

Fa'x.seness. n.f. [fromfalji.] 

1. Contrariety to truth. 

2. Want of veracity ; violation of promife. 

Suppofe the reverfe of virtue were lolemnly enacted, and 
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the practice of fraud and rapine, and perjury and faljenejs to 
a man’s word, and all vice were eftabliibed by a law, would 
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that which we now call vice gain the reputation ot virtue, and 
that which we now call virtue grow odious, to human na- 
ture ;> Tillotfon, Sermon 3. 

3. Duplicity; deceit; double dealing. .. 

Piety is oppofed to hypocrify and infincerity, and all falje- 
nefs or foulnefs of intentions, efpecially to perfonated devo- 
t jy n Hammond's Fundamentals. 

4. Treachery; perfidy; traitoroufnefs. 

King Richard might create a perfect guefs. 

That great Northumberland, then falfe to him, 

Would of that feed grow to a greater falfenefs. Shak. H. IV; 
The prince is in no danger of being betrayed by the fdlfe- 
nefs, or cheated by the avarice of fuch a fervant. Rogers. 
Fa'lser. n. f. [from falfe.] A deceiver; an hypocrite. Now 
obfolete. 

Such end had the kid; for he would weaned be 
Of craft coloured with fimplicity; 

And fuch end, pardie, does all them remain. 

That of fuch falfers friendftiip been fain. SpenfeFsPaftorals. 
Falsifia'ble. adv . [from faljfy»^\ Liable to be counter¬ 
feited or corrupted. 

Falsification, n.f [ falffcation , French, tr .mfaljify-] 

1. The a£t of counterfeiting any thing fo as to make it appear 
what it i$ not. 

Concerning the word of God, whether it be by mifeon- 
ftruction of the fenfe, or by falffication of the words, witting¬ 
ly to endeavour that any thing may feem divine which is not, 
is very plainly to abule, and even to iallify Divine evidence, 
which injury, offered but unto men, is moft worthily counted 
heinous. Hooker , b. iii. f 5* 

To counterfeit the dead image of a king in his coin is an 
high offence; but to counterfeit the living image ot a king in 
his perfon, exceedeth all falff cations ; except it Ihould be that 
of a Mahomet, that counterfeit* divine honour. Bacon . 

2. Confutation. 

The poet invents this fiction to prevent pofterity f rom 
fearching after this ifle, and to preferve his ftory trom detection 
of falffication. Notes on the Odyjfey. 

Fa'lsifier. n.f [fromfalfify.] 

1. One that counterfeits; one that makes any thing to feem 
what it is not. 

It happens in theories built on too obvious or too few ex¬ 
periments, what happens to falff ers of coin ; for counterfeit 
money will endure fome one proof, others another, but none 
of them all proofs. hoy It. 

2 . A liar; one that contrives falfhoods. 

Boafters are naturally falffers, and the people, of all others, 
that put their fhams the worit together. LEjlrange s Fables . 

n 'o FaTsify. v. a. [falffer, French. ] 

To counterfeit; to forge; to produce fomething for that 
which in reality it is not. 

We cannot excufe that church, which either through.cor¬ 
rupt tranflations of Scripture, delivereth, inftead of divine 
fpeeches, any thing repugnant unto that which God ipeak- 
eth ; or, through faffed additions, propofeth that to the 
people of God as Scripture which is in truth no Scripture. 

Hooker , b.v. f 19.. 
Thelrifh bards ufe to forge and fa Iffy every thing as they 
to pleafe or difpleafe any man. Spenfer on Inland* 
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2. To confute; to prove falfe. _ . 

Our Saviour’s prophecy ftands good in the deftruction or 
the t. mole, and the difTolution of the Jewifn ceconomy, when 
Jews and Pagans united all their endeavours, under Julian the 
apoflatc, to baffle and faffify the predi&ion. Addifon. 

3. To violate; to break by falfehood. 

Jt (halt be thy WOrk, thy fhameful work, which is in thy 
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the king, as he was .. Q -, — ^ 0 

than the falfehood of the pyrate. Knolles s Hijhry of the Turks. 

This fuperadds treachery to all the other peftilent ingre¬ 
dients of the crime; ’tis the falffying the moft important 
truft. Decay of Piety. 

4. To pierce; to run through. 

His creft is raffl’d away, his ample fhield 
Is falffyd , and round with jav’lins fill’d. Dryden s /En. 
Of this word Mr. Dryden writes thus. My friends quar¬ 
relled at the word falff cd, as an innovation in our language. 
The fail is confeffed; for I remember not to have read it in 
any Englifh author ; though perhaps it may be found in Spen¬ 
fer s Fairy Queen. But fuppofe it be not there : why am I 
forbidden to borrow from the Italian, a polifhed language, the 
word which is wanting in my native tongue ? Horace has 
given us a rule for coining words, f graco fonte cadarit, efpe¬ 
cially when other words are joined with them which explain 
the fenfe. I ufe the word fniffy, in this place, to mean that 
the fhield of Turnus was not of proof againft the fpears and 
javelins of the Trojans, which had pierced it through and 
through in many places. The words which accompany this 
new one, makes my meaning plain : 

Ma f dUibergo cPAmbi era perfeito, 

Che mai potcr faifarlo in nejfum canto. Ariofto, cant. xxvi. 
Falfiir cannot her wife be turned than by falffied ; for his 
fhield was falfed , is not Englifh. I might indeed have con¬ 
tented myfelf with faying his fhield was pierced, and bored. 
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The houfe to be builded for the Lord muft b£ exceediiig 
mao-nifical, of fame and of glory throughout all countries. 

0 • ' r Chto. xxii. 5. 

The defire of fame will not fuffer endowments to lie ufe- 
] e p s Addiforis Spectator* 

What is this farne, for which we thoughts employ, 
be owner’s wife, which other men enjoy? Pop 


The 


2. Report; rumour. . . , . 

We have heard the fame of him, and all that he did in 

Egypt. J°J- 9 ° 

I fhall fhew what are true fames. Bacon . 

Fa'med. adj. [from fame.] Renowned; celebrated; much 
talked of. 

He \sfanid for mildnefs, peace and prayer. Shak. H. v I. 
He purpofes to feek the Clarian god. 

Avoiding Delphos, his more fam'd abode, 

Since Phlegyan robbers made unfafe the road. Dryden. . 
Ariftides was an Athenian philolopher, famed for his learn¬ 
ing and wifdom ; but converted to Chriftianity. Addifon . 

Fadeless, adj. [from fame.] Without fame; without re¬ 


nown. 


and ftuck with javelins. 


Dryden. 


Dryden , with all this effort, was not able to naturalife the 
new fignification, which I have never feen copied, except 
once by fome oBfcure namelefs writer, and which indeed de¬ 
fer ves not to be received. 

'a'lsity. v. n. Ho tell lies; to violate truth. 

• his point have we gained, that it is abfolutely and uni- 
V'' (:>:•',/ unlawful to lie and falffy. South's Sermons, 

n.f [fafitas, Latin.] 

-. - 1 r e 1 )od ; contrariety to truth. 

T'-.either are they able to break through thofe errours, 
wherein they are fo determinately fettled, that they pay unto 
fifty the whole fum of vvhatfoever love is owing unto "God’s 
trut B* Hooker, b. v. f. 49. 

Can you on him fuch fa If ties obtrude ? 

And as a mortal the moft wife delude ? Sandys's Paraphrafe. 
Probability docs not properly make any alteration, either in 
the truth or fa Ifty of things ; but only imports a different de¬ 
gree of their clearnefs or appearance to the underftanding. 

South's Sermons. 

2. A lye ; an errour; a falfe affertion or pofition. 

That Danubius arifeth from the Pyrenean hills, that the 
earth is higher towards the North, are opinions truly charged 
on Ariftotle by the reftorer of Epicurus, and all eafily con- 

_ f u tab kfafties. Glanv . Scepfc. 20. 

1 o HVnTER. v. n. [faltar, to be wanting, Spanifh ; vault- 

iur > a ftammerer, Iflandick, which is probably a word from 
the fame radical.] 

1. To hefitate in the utterance of words. 

vv hh faltering tongue, and trembling ev’ry vein, 

Tefi on, quoth fine. Fairy b j. 

1 he pale affiftants on each ocher flar’d, 

With gaping mouths for iffuing words prepar’d ; 
l he Hill-born founds upon the palate hung, - 
And dy d imperfecl on th e falt'ring tongue. Dryden . 

. e changes, gods ! ^and falters at the queftion : 
his fears, his words, his looks declare him guilty. Smith 

2. To fail m any aft of the body. y 

This earth dull have a feeling; and thefe ftones 
i rove armed foldiers, ere her native king 

„ T . Sh , all > ter unc / er f o«J rebellious arms. Shakef. Richard II. 

3- io fail in any ad of the underftanding. 

T° W [fl id f ts are concerned in the want or weaknefs of 

an } or all faculties, an exafl obfervation of their feveral ways 

or faltering vt'ould dilcover. 1 ' 

^ ' Locke. 
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Dv- merely ruftick or provincial. 



^difficulty; with feebler,efs. 

‘ (ff-'W! To Wi«.V the 

-T? A /• t- ~ 11 W0IC ^ 1 hnd only in Skinner. 

. VV/, n :J- [fa™, Latin; (p^ x , Dorick.] 

J- Celebrity; renown. „ J 


Then let me, famelef, love the fields and woods. 

The fruitful water’d vales and running floods. May's Virgil. 

FAMILIAR, adj . [farmHaris, Latin.} 

1. Domeftick; relating to a family. 

They range familiar to the dome. Peps . 

2. Affable; not formal; eafy in converfation. 

Be thou faniilidr, but by no means vulgar. Shak. Hamlet . 

Be not too familiar with Poins; for he mifufes thy favours 
fo much, that he fwears thou art to marry his filler Neil. Shak. 

3. Unceremonious; free, as among perfons long acquainted. 

Kalandar {freight thought he faw his niece Parthenia, and 
was about in fuch familiar fort to have fpoken unto her; but 
file, in grave and honourable manner, gave him to underftand 
that he was miftaken. Sidney. 

4. Well known; brought into knowledge by frequent pradlice 
or cuftom. 

I fee not how the Scripture could be poflibly made familiar 
unto all, unlefs far more fhould be read in the people’s hear¬ 
ing than by a fermon can be opened. Hooker, b. v. f. 22. 

Let us chufe fuch limbs of noble counfel. 

That the great body of our ftate may go 

In equal rank with the beft govern’d nation; 

That war, or peace, or both at once, may be 

As things acquainted and familiar to us. Shakef. Henry IV. 

Our fweet 

Recefs, and only confolation left 

Fainiliar to our eyes ! Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. xi. 

One idea which is familiar to the mind, connected with 
others which are new and ftrange, will bring thofe new ideas 
into eafy remembrance. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

5. Wei! acquainted with; accuftomed ; habituated by cuftom. 

Or chang’d at length, and to the place conform’d 

In temper and in nature, will receive 

Familiar the fierce heat, and void of pain. Milton's P. Lojl. 

The fenfes at firft let in particular ideas; and the mind, by 
degrees, growing familiar with fome of them, they are lodged 
in the memory, and names got to them. Locke . 

He was amazed how fo impotent and groveling an infe£t 
as I could entertain fuch inhuman ideas, and in fo familiar a 
manner, as to appear wholly unmoved at all the feenes of 
blood and deflation. Gulliver's Travels . 

Patient permit the fadly-pleafing ftrain ; 

Familiar now with grief, your tears refrain. Pope's Odvffey. 

6. Common ; frequent. 

To a wrong hypothefis, may be reduced the errors 
that may be occafioned by a true hypothefis, but not rightly 
un erflood : there is nothing more familiar than this. Locke. 

7. Laly; unconftrained. 

He unreins 

His mufe, and fports in loofe familiar ftrains: Addifon . 

o. I 00 nearly acquainted. 

A poor man found a prieft familiar with his wife, and be¬ 
came he fpake it abroad, and could not prove it, the prieft 
fried him for defamation. Camden. 

r A MILIAR, n.f 

1. An intimate; one long acquainted. 

The king is a noble gentleman, and my familiar. Shakefp. 

When he finds Inmfelf avoided and negle&ed by his fami- 
hyrs this affeas him. ^Rogers, Sermoi io. 

2. A demon fuppofed to attend at call. 

Love is a familiar ; there is no evil angel but love. Shake R). 

amlua rity. n.f [familiarite, French, from familiar.] 

. talinefs of converfation ; omiflion of ceremony; affability 

2. Acquaintance; habitude. 3 Y 

We contraa at laft (ueb an intimacy and familiaritv with 
icm, as makes it difficult and irkfome for us to call off our 

EaV’intercourfe. Atterbury's Sermons. 
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